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Bs For ‘‘The Friend.” 
Observations on the Rise of the Society of Friends, 
and the character and labors of George Fox, 
(Continueé from page 388.) 

“Believing it required of him, he left home 
lin the Seventh month of 1643, and tarrying a 
shorter or longer time at different places, but 
mot forming intimate acquaintance with any, 
the arrived in London, where he had an uncle 
residing, who was a Baptist. Here, as else- 
where, he was a close observer of the doctrines 
land practices of different professors, but they 

orresponded not with the standard he saw 
held up in the Scriptures, and learning that 
his relatives were uneasy at his prolonged 
absence from home, he returned into Leices- 
ter, where he remained for atime. Continu- 
ling under great sorrow and exercise of mind, 
mot only on account of the sense given him of 
his own condition, as a fallen child of Adam, 
and his entire inability by any means at his 
}own command to extricate himself therefrom, 
and also of the superficiality of the religion of 
those with whom he was brought into contact 
‘—many of whom, though they made much pro- 
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could alone call and qualify those whom He 
ordains to preach the gospel of life and salva- 
tion; He first, by the transforming operation 
of his Grace, and the baptisms of the Holy 
Ghost and fire, making them practically ac- 
quainted- with the~gospel, “asthe power of 
God unto salvation, and thus fitting them to 
receive the gift. That ‘God who made the 
world, did not dwell in temples made with 
hands.’ As these things were so at variance 
with the opinions formed by his education, 
and generally believed, they at first almost 
staggered him, but he soon became convinced 
they were incontrovertible truths which he 
was bound to maintain. 

‘« His firm belief in the deity and atonement 
of Christ is fully set forth in his reply toa 
question put to him by the priest of Drayton. 
He says, this priest asked me, ‘ Why Christ 
cried out upon the cross, ‘‘ My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” And why, He 
said, “If it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me; yet not my will, but thine be done?’ 
I told him; at that time the sins of all man- 
kind were upon him, and their iniquities and 
transgressions, with which he was wounded ; 
which He was to bear and to be an offering 
for, as He was man, but died not as he was 
God; so in that. He died for all men, tasting 
death for every man, He was an offering for 
the sins of the whole world. This I spoke, 
being at that time, in a measure, sensible of 
Christ’s sufferings.’ [1645.] 

“As George Fox was the first and the 
principal instrument made use of by the Head 
of the Church, in gathering and founding the 
Society of Friends, it seems right to give a 


fession, appeared to know little or nothing of|more detailed account of his religious exer- 


ithat transforming Grace, which, as itis obeyed, 
Imakes man a new creature—he passed some 
years without coming to that full settlement 
rand peace which bis soul longed for. 
_ At this time the Episcopal Church was yet 
in power, and to remove his doubts and re- 
iceive instruction in the way of righteousness, 
he often resorted to priests who had acquired 
high character; but, he says, ‘I found no 
‘comfortinthem.’ He, however, became noted 
yamong many, of different religious denomina- 
tions, as a young man of remarkable experi- 
ence and discerning of spirits. Although his 
onflicts were many, and his sorrow, at times, 
great, yet he was favored, through the Light 
tof Christ shining in his soul, with many reve- 
| lations respecting subjects connected with the 
ispirituality of the gospel of Christ, and the 
Many corruptions that had crept into and 
‘marred the professing church, but which were 
accepted by the people as being all right. 
Thus he saw, that although the members of 
the different denominations claimed to be be- 
|lievers, yet that none were true believers but 
‘those who were born of God, and had passed 
from death unto life; also, that ‘being bred 
at Oxford or Cambridge was not enough to fit 
fand qualify men to be ministers of Christ.’ 
That Christ, as the Head of his own church, 


cises, and the gradual unfolding to his under- 
standing, by the same Spirit that dictated thé 


in profession of religion with any, but gave 
up myself to the Lord, having forsaken all 
evil company, taken leave of father and 
mother, and all other relations, and travelled 
up and down as a stranger in the earth, which 
way the Lord inclined my heart; tarrying 
sometimes more, sometimes less in a place: 
for I durst not stay long in a place, being 
afraid both of professor and profane, lest, be- 
ing a tender young man, I should be hurt by 
conversing’ much with either. For which 
reason I kept much as a stranger, seeking 
beavenly wisdom and getting knowledge from 
the Lord; and was brought off from outward 
things, to rely on the Lord alone. Though 
my exercises and troubles were very great, 
yet were they not so continual but that I 
had some intermissions, and was sometimes 
brought into such an heavenly joy, that I 
thought I had been in Abraham’s bosom. As 
I cannot declare the misery I was in, it was 
so great and heavy upon me, so neither can 
I set forth the mercies of God unto me in all 
my misery. O the everlasting love of God to 
my soul, when I was in great distress! whgn 
my troubles and torments were great, then 
was his love exceeding great.’ 


“<But as I had forsaken the priests, so I 
left the separate preachers also, and those 
called the most experienced, for I saw there 
was none among them all that could speak to 
my condition. And when all my hopes in 
them and in all men were gone, so that I had 
nothing outwardly, to help me, nor could tell 
what to do, then, O then, I heard a voice 
which said, “ There is one, even Christ Jesus, 
that can speak to thy condition.” When I 
heard it, my heart did leap for joy. Then the 
Lord let me see why there was none upon 


Scriptures, of the doctrines and testimonies of|the earth that could speak to my condition, 


the gospel as believed in and held by Friends, 
than can be expected of others, in this account 
of the rise of the Society. The following 
passages are therefore taken from his journal: 

“1646. ‘Though I had great openings, yet 
great trouble and temptations came many 
times upon me, so that when it was day I 
wished for night, and when it was night I 
wished for day; and by reason of the open- 
ings I had in my troubles, I could say as 
David said, ‘Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowledge.’ 
When [ had openings they answered one 
another, and answered the Scriptures; for I 
had great openings of the Scriptures: and 
when I was in troubles, one trouble also an- 
swered to another.’ 


“ 1647. ‘I fasted much, walked abroad in 
solitary places many days, and often took my 
Bible and sat in hollow trees and lonesome 
places till night came on; and frequently in 
the night walked mournfully about by myself: 
for I was a man of sorrows in the time of the 
first workings of the Lord in me. 

“+ During all this time I was never joined 


namely, that I might give him all the glory.’ 


“ «My desires after the Lord grew stronger, 
and zeal in the pure knowledge of God, and 
of Christ alone, without the help of any man, 
book, or writing. For though I read the 
Scriptures that spake of Christ and of God, 
yet I knew Him not but by revelation, as He 
who hath the key did open, and as the Father 
of life drew me to his Son by his Spirit. Then 
the Lord gently led me along, and let me see 
his love, which was endless and eternal, sur- 
passing all the knowledge that men have in 
the natural state, or can get by history or 
books.’ 

“¢ One day, when I had been walking soli- 
tarily abroad, and was come home, I was 
taken up in the love of God, so that I could 
not but admire the greatness of His love; and 
while I was in that condition, it was opened 
unto me by the eternal light and power, and 
I therein clearly saw, That all was done and 
to be done in and by Christ; and how He 
conquers and destroys this tempter the devil, 
and all his works, and is atop of him; and 
that all these troubles were good for me, and 


temptations for the trial of my faith, which 
Christ had given me. The Lord opened me, 
that I saw tbrough all these troubles and 
temptations. My living faith was raised, that 
T saw all was done by Christ the life, and my 
belief was in him.’ 


“¢Asthe Light appeared, all appeared that 
is out of the Light; darkness, death, tempta- 
tions, the unrighteous, the ungodly; all was 
manifest and seen inthe Light. After this, a 
pure fire appeared in me: then I saw how He 
sat as a refiner’s fire, and as the fuller’s soap. 
Then the spiritual discerning came into me; 
by which I discerned my own thoughts, 
groans, and sighs; and what it was that 
veiled me, and what it was that opened me, 
That which could not abide in the patience, 
nor endure the fire, in the Light I found to be 
the groans of the flesh, that could not give up 
to the will of God; which had so veiled me, 
that I could not be patient in all trials, trou- 
bles, anguishes, and perplexities; could not 
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For “The Friend.” 
 Aeross Africa,” 
(Continued from page 386.) 

“The appearance of a new moon during this 
halt caused us some trouble. To celebrate 
the event according to Mohammedan custom 
our askari commenced firing their rifles, and 
would not desist when I desired them to do 
so. One man to whom I had individually 
spoken discharged his rifle in spite of my 
orders, upon which I had him disarmed, 
and promised punishment on the morrow. 
Another then suggested that I had better 
punish them all, as it was their custom and 
they intended to follow it; and him I also 
disarmed. This custom of firing on the occa- 
sion of the new moon was not only a waste 
of ammunition but was also very dangerous, 
as the men never looked in what direction 
their rifles were pointed, but sent the bullets 
whizzing about the camp, I therefore de- 
termined to put a check upon the practice. 

“The halt being long, I went, with my dog 


give up self to die by the cross, the power of/Leo as a companion, to look around, and 


God, that the living and quickened might fol- 
low Him, and that that which would cloud 
and veil from the presence of Christ, that which 
the sword of the Spirit cuts down, and which 
must die, might be kept alive. I discerned 
the groans of the Spirit, which opened me, 
and made intercession to God: in which Spirit 
is the true waiting upon God, for the redemp- 
tion of the body, and of the whole creation. 
By this true Spirit, in which the true sighing 
is, | saw over the false sighings and groan- 
ings.’ 


“«Phe Lord God opened to me by his in- 
visible power, how ‘Every man was en- 
lightened by the divine light of Christ.” I 
saw it shine through all, and that they that 
believed in it came out of condemnation to 
the Light of life, and became the children of 
it; but they that hated it, and did not believe 
in it, were condemned by it, though they made 
a profession of Christ. This I saw in the pure 
openings of the Light without the help of any 
man; neither did | then know where to find it 
in the Scriptures; though afterwards, search- 
ing the Scriptures, | found it. For I saw in 
that Light and Spirit which were before the 
Scriptures were given forth, and which led 
the holy men of God to give them forth, that 
all must come to that Spirit, if they would 
know God or Christ, or the Scriptures aright, 
which they that gave them forth were led and 
taught by.’ 

“These exercises and openings appear to 
have been experienced by George Fox, when 
between the twentieth and twenty-fourth 
years of hisage. Having been thus prepared 
by the baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire, 
and received a call from his divine Master to 
enter upon the work of the ministry, his first 
recorded appearance as a preacher of the 
Gospel, was in 1647, at Duckenfield and Man- 
chester; where, he says, ‘Some were con- 
vinced, who received the Lord’s teaching, by 
which they were confirmed and stood their 
ground,’ ” 


(To be continued.) 
————_so___ 


If my small experience has taught me 
anything in this best of schools, the Divine 
Teacher instructs in stillness, and leads gently 


along; the docile learner scarcely perceives says: 


the progressive steps of attainment.—Mary 
Capper. 


noticed some well-constructed fences and pit 
falls for game. One of these pit falls had been 
cleverly placed in a slight gap in a fence, 
which I thought was merely a weak spot. 
Fortunately for me, Leo jumped on the cover- 
ing just as I was about to step on it, and ex- 
posed the trap by falling through, thus saving 
me from a tumble. The pit was so deep that 
it was with difficulty | managed to pull the 
unfortunate dog out. After our rest, we toiled 
on through alternating tracts of jungle and 
prairie; the grass had been burned in many 
places, leaving miles of country blackened and 
charred, while the gritty ashes filled our 
mouths, ears and throats. Sunset came upon 
us, and yet we had found no.water; and not 
until nearly 8 P. M. did we find a pool of liquid 
mud, with which we were obliged to be con- 
tent. Shortly after moving onward the next 
morning, some tolerably clear water lying in 
a cavity in a bed of granite gladdened our 
eyes. Directly we sighted it, the men threw 
down their loads, and in a moment men, dogs, 
and donkeys were all slakeing their thirst at 
one and the same time.” 

It required about five months for the cara- 


morning from Said ibu Salim, the gover 
inviting us to breakfast with him, and sta 
that he had a house at our disposal during 
stay at Unyanyembe. Weat once procee 
to his residence at Kwibarah, and were 
comed most warmly, and found prepared fo 
a capital breakfast of curried fowl, wheat ca 
butter, milk, coffee, and tea. ‘To this meal 
did such ample justice that I fancy we m 
have rather astonished our host. Ourappe 
being appeased, the governor, accompanied 
many other Arabs, who had gathered toget! 
to welcome us, conducted us to the house 
Kwiharah, and when we had been shown o 
the premises, left us to make ourselves cc 
fortably at home. The house—which had p 
viously been lent to Livingstone and Stan 
—was a large and substantial building of m 
bricks, with a flat roof. 

“Tn the afternoon Said ibu Salim called 
acquaint us that on the morrow we shot 
pay visits to the principal Arabs, and that t 
most convenient arrangement would be for 
to commence the day by breakfasting w 
him, A harder day’s work than we anti 
pated was in store for us ; and had we kno 
what making calls upon all the Arabs 
volved, we should not have so readily und 
taken it, although the customs of a count 
must be observed. ’ 

“We began with a sumptuous breakfast wi 
Said ibu Salim, after which he conducted 
with much state and ceremony, to pay t 
promised round of visits to the local magnat 
According to usage, we were expected to « 
and drink at every house we entered; t 
though doing our utmost’ to show apprec 
tion of the kind intentions of our hosts, o 
capacities were but limited, and I am afré 
we were scarcely equal to partaking of 1 
proffered hospitality to the extent they wo 
have wished. The Arabs at Unyanyer 
live in great comfort, having large and w 
built houses, with gardens and fields, in whi 
they cultivate wheat,.onions, cucumbers, a 
fruits introduced from the coast.- They ma 
tain constant communication with Zanzi 
in peaceful times, and thus obtain supplies 
cottee, teas, sugar, soap, candles, curry-powd 
and various luxuries. 


van to reach Unyanyembe, alargeandfriendly| Two days after our round of visiting a 
Arab settlement about 400 miles from the|entertainment, I was attacked by fever, Dill 


coast. 


Cameron considered this the end ofjand Murphy quickly followed suit. 


Inde 


the first stage of his journey across Africa,|during our stay here we passed the grea 
He was delayed here more than two months by | part of our time down with fever. The pag 


the frequent and numerous desertions of his 
pagazi (porters) and by the severe and almost 
constant attacks of fevers to which the three 
white men of the party were subject. One 
of the peculiarities of this fever is to produce 
partial or total blindness, which rendered it 
necessary for Dr. Dillon to turn back from 
this point, but he died before reaching the 
coast. Whilst here they heard of the death 
of Dr. Livingstone, and his body returning 
before their departure, Lieut. Murphy con- 
sidered that the great object of the expedition 
had been completed, resigned his commission 
andreturned home. This left V. L. Cameron 
to proceed alone on his perilous journey with 
no other companions than the natives he hired 
to assist him ; and it frequently happened that 
through their ignorance or treachery he was 
far worse off with their assistance than with- 
out it. Speaking of Arab hospitality he 


“Tn answer to our formal announcement of 


engaged for the journey to Unyanyembe h: 
ing taken their departure after payment, th« 
whom we had hired by the month apparen 
thought this a favorable opportunity for goi 
on a strike, and demanding two months’ ¢ 
in advance. As long as possible I resist 
but ultimately agreed to advance one mont 
wages. They would have deserted en ma 
had I not yielded to some extent, and so: 
fifty or sixty deserted after obtaining t. 
partial compliance to their demands. 

though the more respectable Arabs shom 
us great kindness and rendered much ass 
ance, 1am compelled to add that many of 1 
smaller traders threw every possible obsta 
in our way, tempting our men to desert, a 
even carrying them off against their w 
Several attempts were made at starting fr 
Unyanyembe, but were unsuccessful, owi 
to the pagazi I engaged so constantly dese 
ing. ‘They were always paid in advance, 
being engaged, according to custom, and 


arrival we received a letter the following last it almost amounted to paying a man, fe 


. 
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1g him a few days, and then seeing his face|day by the apostle Peter: ‘“Ye area chosen | 


0 more.” 
‘Daring their stay at Unyanyembe they 
ere all sick with the fever at one time, re- 
yecting which Dr. Dillon afterwards wrote, 
On or about (none of us know the date cor- 
etly) Aug. 13th, we were all taken sick. I 
t determied not to be sick. ‘I will eat din- 
rw; Dll not go to bed.’ 1 did manage some 
er! but shakes enough come on, and I 
ad to turnin. For the next four or five 
ys our diet was water or milk. The ser- 
ts knew not what to do. We got up when 
reliked, and walked out. We knew that we 
it giddy, and that our legs would scarcely 
ipportus. I used to pay Cameron visits and 
»came to me to make complaints. I told 
Bephy I was sorry I could not get away 
oner to call on him; but I had the king of 
ganda stopping with me and I must be civil 
) him as we would shortly be in his country. 
furphy pretty well dozed off his fever, but I 
ever went to sleep from beginning to end. 
fe all got well on the same day, about, I 
ippose, the fifth (of the fever) and laughed 
eartily at each other’s confidences. The 
abs sent every day to know how we were, 
called themselves, bringing sweet limes, 
megranates, or custard apples.” 
‘Some of the symptoms of the fever are thus 
escribed: ‘A slight headache is felt, the 
atient feels that he must lie down though 
6 does not feel ill. The next morning be 
ralks or tries to walk across the room; he 
nds that he must allow his body to go wher- 
ver his foot chooses to place itself, and a very 
eccentric course the poor body has to take 
ometimes in consequence. Drink! drink! 
rink ! cold water, milk, tea—any thing. Bail 
pout of a busket, or drink it out of the mouth 
fa tea pot.” “Oat of forty-five days I have 
ad one fever of eight days, one of seven, one 
f five, one of four, and now just getting well 
f a violent headache which lasted five days.” 
Two weeks later he writes: ‘Since I last 
mote I have been quite blind of both eyes, 
nd very bad indeed with fever: so I have 
een helpless. The above is sufficient to show 
Ow constantly we were ill, and of this the 
en took advantage to absent themselves. 


generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, 
a peculiar people; that ye should show forth 
the praises of him who hath called you out of 
darkness into his marvellous light.” Well, 
what will sooner make “ peculiar” in an ever- 
changing world like this, than swimming 
against its current ; not being conformed to its 
spirit, nor following its customs and fashions ; 
acknowledging Christ in purity of life and 
conversation before men as those who believe 
and feel God present; and thus endeavoring 
to walk in the light of the Lamb, as, accord- 
ing to Holy Scripture, the nations of them 
that are saved must do. William Penn, in 
writing of the Friends in his day, declares: 
‘It was visible to them that knew us, that we 
did not think ourselves at our own disposal, 
to go where we list, or say or do what we list, 
or when we list. Our liberty stood in the 
liberty of the spirit of truth ; and no pleasure, 
no profit, no fear, no favor could draw us from 
this retired, strict, and watchful frame.” 
These requisitions may seem hard to flesh 
and blood, or to the unrenewed mind and 
heart of men ; but wherein can abatements be 
made? How many portions of Holy Scrip- 
ture, alike applicable to all time, agree with 
and corfirm what the apostle Paul so solemnly 
represents: “If ye live after the flesh, ye shall 
die; but if ye through the Spirit do mortify 
the deeds of the body, ye shall live. For,” 
he continues, “as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” Well, 
is not this indwelling Spirit of the Saviour, 
by which we are to be ‘‘ led,” the same Spirit 
of truth or Comforter, which the dear Son and 
Sent of the Father declared to His disciples, 
“Shall testify of me;” ‘shall bring all things 
to your remembrance whatsoever I have said 
unto you;” “Shall be in you;” “Shall teach 
you all things;” “will guide you into all 
truth ;” and ‘“‘ shall abide with you forever.” 
Upon which it may queried, what more can 
we ask or can be dove for us, than is embraced 
in this new covenant of light and life of which 
Christ Jesus is the ever adorable Mediator ? 
Is it not the glorious fulfilment and realiza- 
tion of the promise: ‘ Thy teachers shall not 
be removed into a corner any more, but thine 


Cannot speak too highly of the behavior ofjeyes shall see thy teachers; and thine ears 


he upper classes of the Arabs towards us. 
Vhen we were ill, they called or sent daily 
9 inquire for us, and limes, tamarands and 
ther fruits were constantly sent us, besides 
uch presents as a bullock, a goat, a dozen 
Iwis, or a basket of eggs. In our intervals 
f convalescence we used to return their calls, 
nd were always warmly received.” 

t (To be continued.) 


‘ 


t For “The Friend.” 


John Woolman. 


We as individuals, and as members of a 
jligious Society, appointed to take higher 

und than other professors in that all-im- 
ortant attainment, even to be “ built up, an 
bitation of God, through the Spirit,” are 
dly called to let our moderation be known 
all men in all things; to be a plain, self- 
nying, cross-bearing, God-serving people ; 
reeably to that which was declared unto 

children of Israel from the mount Sinai: 
Now therefore, if ye will obey my voice in- 
d, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be 
eculiar treasure untome. * * And ye 
11 be unto me a kingdom of priests, and a 


shall hear a word behind thee, saying, ‘ This 
is the way, walk ye init, when ye turn to the 
right hand, and when ye turn to the left.” 
As also that: “ Thus saith the Lord, thy Re- 
deemer, the Holy One of Israel; I am the 
Lord thy God which feacheth thee to profit, 
which leadeth thee by the way that thou shouldst 
go,” &e. What more, we repeat, can be asked, 
after all that has been done for us, than sub- 
missive wills, and contrite obedient hearts, on 
our parts, that we may indeed become “ sons 
of God,” not only by creation and purchase, 


_ He records, “I was born at Northampton, 
in Burlington county, West Jersey, in the year 
1720; and before I was seven years old I be- 
gan to be acquainted with the operations of 
Divinelove. Through the care of my parents, 
he continues, I was taught to read nearly as 
soon as I was capable of it; and as I went 
from school one seventh-day, I remember 
while my companions went to play by the 
way, I went forward out of sight, and sitting 
down, I read the twenty-second chapter of 
the Revelations ; ‘He showed me a pure river 
of water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out 
of the throne of God and of the Lamb,’ &c.; 
and in reading it, my mind was drawn to seek 
after that pure habitation, which, I then be- 
lieved, God had prepared for his servants. 
The place where I sat, and the sweetness 
that attended my mind, remain fresh in my 
memory. 

This, and the like gracious visitations, had 
such an effect upon me, that whea boys used 
ill language, it troubled me ; and through the 
continued mercies of God, I was preserved 
from it.” 

After some acquaintance with the Holy 
Scriptures, he writes: “From what I read 
and heard, I believed there had been in past 
ages, people who walked in uprightness be- 
fore God, in a degree exceeding any that [ 
knew or heard of, now living; and the appre- 
hension of there being less steadiness and 
firmness amongst people in this age than in 
past ages, often troubled me while I was a 
child.” 

Having attained the age of sixteen years, 
J. W. began to love wanton company; and 
perceived a plant in him which produced 
many wild grapes.. Yet his merciful Father 
forsook him not utterly, but.at times, through 
his grace, he was brought seriously to con- 
sider his ways; and the sight of his backslid- 
ings affected him with sorrow; but for want 
of rightly attending to the reproofs of instruc- 
tion, vanity, as he represents, was added to 
vanity, and repentance to repentance. ‘Upon 
the whole,” he says, “ my mind was more and 
more alienated from the Truth, and I hasten- 
ed toward destruction. While I meditate on 
the gulf toward which I travelled, and reflect 
on my youthful disobedience, for these things 
I weep, mine eye runneth down with water.” 

Advancing in age, the temptations of the 
world and deviations from the narrow way 
increased upon him. He writes at this period, 
“T knew that I was going from the flock of 
Christ, and had no resolution to return ; hence 
serious reflections were uneasy to me, and 
youthful vanities and diversions my greatest 
pleasure. Running in this road I found many 
like myself; and we associated in that which 
is the reverse to true friendship.” 

“But in this swift race,” he tells us, “ it 


but by adoption—* being born again, not of;pleased God to visit me with sickness, so that 
corruptible seed, but incorruptible, by the|I doubted of recovering; and then did dark- 


word of God, which liveth and abideth for- 
ever?” 

These thoughts have arisen in consideration 
of the world-renouncing, heaven-seeking ex- 


ness, horror and amazement, with full force, 
seize me, even when my pain and distress of 
body were very great. 1 thought it would 
have been better for me never to have had a 


ample of John Woolman, who was one of ‘‘a|being, than to see the day [ now saw. I was 
chosen generation,” afore alluded to; one of} filled with confusion; and in great affliction, 


“a peculiar people,” because of his lowly walk 
in obedience to the cross of Christ; and at the 
same time one “zealous of good works,” being 
remarkably careful to keep in true humility ; 
to avoid luxury and superfluities; and in all 
things to make the standard of Truth mani- 


ly nation.” Or, as represented at a later!fested to him, the measure of his obedience. 


both of mind and body, I lay and bewailed 
myself, I had not confidence to lift up my 
cries to God, whom I had thus offended ; but 
in a deep sense of my great folly, I was hum- 
bled before him; and at length, that word 
which is as a fire and a hammer, broke and 
dissolved my rebellious heart, and then my 
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cries were put up in contrition; and in the 
multitude of his mercies I found inward relief, 
and felt a close engagement, that if he was 
pleased to restore my health, I might walk 
humbly before him.” 

Though as acknowledged by him, J. W. 
subsequently experienced some relapses into 
his former state of folly, yet from this period, 
as appears from the journal of his life, he was 
blessed with renewed visitations, and enabled 
more effectually to pray to his Father in 
heaven against those temptations which at 
times closely beset, so as more steadily to 
gain that victory over the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, which the Saviour’s grace is not 
only vouchsafed to accomplish, but is sufficient 
for the need of each one of us, being made 
perfect in weakness. He says: “I sought 
deserts and lonely places, and there with 
tears did confess my sins to God, and humbly 
craved help of him. I may say with rever- 
ence, he was near me in my troubles, and in 
those times of humiliation opened my ear to 
discipline. I was now led to look seriously 
at the means by which I was drawn from the 
pure truth, and learned this, that if I would 


live in the life which the faithful servants of 


God lived in, I must not go into company as 
heretofore in my own will; but all the crav- 
ings of sense must be governed by a Divine prin- 
ciple.” 

‘‘As I lived under the cross, and simply 
followed the openings of Truth, my mind, 
from day to day, was more enlightened; my 
former acquaintance were left to judge of me 
as they would, for I found it safest for me to 
live in private, and to keep these things sealed 
up in my own breast. While I silently ponder 
on that change wrought in me, I find no lan- 
guage equal to describe it, nor any means to 
convey to another a clear idea of it. I looked 
upon the works of God in this visible creation, 
and an awfulness covered me; my heart was 
tender and often contrite, and universal love 
to my fellow-creatures increased in me: this 
will be understood by such who have trodden 
in the same path.” 

Thus digging deep and carefully laying the 
foundation of the spiritual building upon 
Christ Jesus the unchangeable eternal Rock, 
J. W. was, through “the washing of regenera- 
tion and renewing of the Holy Ghost,” given 
to experience the rearing of “an habitation 
of God through the Spirit,” to the praise and 
glory of Him with whom there is mercy and 
plenteous redemption : so that his beart could, 
about five years before his peaceful death, 
give utterance to the following :—“ The Lord, 
who was the guide of my youth, bath in ten- 
der mercies helped me hitherto; he hath 
healed me of wounds, he hath helped me out 
of grievous entanglements; he remains to be 
the strength of my life; to whom I desire to 
devote myself in time, and in eternity.” 

On the bed of death he uttered the follow- 
ing remarkable prayer: “O Lord God, the 
amazing horrors of darkness were gathered 
around me and covered me all over, and I 
saw no way to go forth. I felt the depth and 
extent of the misery of my fellow-creatures 
separated from the Divine harmony, and it 
was heavier than I could bear, and I was 
crushed down under it. I lifted up my hand, 
I stretched out my arm, but there was none 
to help me. I looked round about and was 
amazed. In the depths of misery, O Lord! 
I remembered that thou art omnipotent, that 
I had called thee Father, and I felt that I 
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loved thee, and I was made quiet in thy will, 
and I waited for deliverance from thee. Thou 
hadst pity upon me when no man could help 
me. 1 saw that meekness under suffering 
was showed to us in the most affecting exam- 
ple of thy Son, and thou taught me to follow 
him, and I said, thy will, O Father, be done.” 

John Woolman died at York, England, the 
7th of the Tenth month, 1772. 

(To be concluded.) 


The Philadelphia Mint, 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer we extract 
the following interesting account of the work- 
ing of the Mint. ; 

The double eagles are turned out from this 
cutting machine at the rate of 245 each minute. 
In the machines used for cutting strips for 
dimes and smaller change, 550 are cut every 
minute. The planchets, or the round pieces 
made ready for stamping, are sent to the 
superintendent of the stamping room, and the 
strips from which they are cut are bundled 
up and melted over again. 

The most important addition that has lately 
been made to the working force of the mint 
is a huge press, called the Ajax, which is one 
of the two largest coining machines in exist- 
ence. It was built in this city for the special 
purpose of coining double eagles and trade dol- 
lars. It isa press of new design and of great 
beauty. It gives a pressure upon each “ plan- 
chet” of one hundred tons, and turns out the 
completed coin fast enough, though not so 
rapidly as the smaller machines used for 
smaller coin. They give less pressure. The 
small machines put ten tons weight upon 
dimes, five cent pieces and cents, and the 
quarters and half dollars pass under forty tons 
pressure. 

In reply to the question “How can you be 
certain of the proper weight to each piece,” 

“That is a matter hard to accomplish,” the 
chief clerk said, “and we are allowed a small 
margin for variation by act of Congress. In 
the manufacture of most coins we are allowed 
less than one thousandth part for variation. 
But we keep within the limit. When the plan- 
chets come in here they are weighed in bulk, 
and the keeper of the room where they are cut, 
must, of course, make up the amount of metal 
with which he is charged by the weight of 
these and of his punctured strips. The plan- 
chets are passed to the weighers who sit be- 
fore the scales and test each piece. Those 
whose weight is correct are passed to the 
coining press, those that are too light are 
sent back to be melted over, and those too 
heavy are filed down. 

“We never lose anything; the dust that 
falls into the buckskin aprons of the weighers 
is thrown upon the floor and is gathered up 
atthe annual sweeping. We have just finished 
cleaning up, and not a dollar is missing. Onur 
sweepings have brought us $22,000. We 
swept the roof of the mint and the roof of this 
church just west of us for deposits that lodged 
upon it from the smoke stack. ‘The well in 
the cellar, into which the water flows from 
the roof, was cleaned out, and the deposits 
gained, with those in the crucibles, ground up 
for assay, were added to the sweepings. Steal- 
ing has never been knownin the mint, Thesu- 
perintendent of every room is dependent upon 
his men, who give no bail, and over whom no 
special watch is made. They are all honest. 
Two hundred and fifty persons are employed 
here. But when the evening’s accounts are 


settled nothing is ever missing except the 

grains of wastage.” 

The year’s product of all kinds of co 
stated to have been as follows, viz: 

Gold 494,020 pieces, valued at $9,803,564. 

Silver 36,145,200 pieces, valued at $11, 
935.00. 

Base (cents and five cent pieces) 4,/96 
pieces, valued at $62,165.00. 

Total 40,835,720, valued at $21,310,664.0 
‘Ts all this work done for the governme 
“No. Government owns all the metal 

is coined into pieces of less than half a dol 

others are coined mostly for private par 

There is no charge for-coining gold. 

trade dollars the government makes a ch 

of $1.25 for each hundred pieces. Web 
had a great deal of business in making tr 
dollars. Trade dollars are not a legal ten 

They are an article of merchandise, and 

demand upon us is governed by the stat 

the foreigntrade. Just nowitisheavy. T 

dollars were designed originally to give 

coin a place in the markets of China, I 

and Japan. For two hundred years th 

countries have been the pool into which 
silver product of the world has been pour 

The statements are that they are not yet 8 

plied half as well as Western nations. TT! 

use silver in the arts more generally than 
do, and what silver goes to the Hast ne 
returns. When it gets to Calcutta the Ind 

Mint coins it into rupees. We never nm 

rupees here. Mexican dollars have been 

favorite in those countries, and our mercha 
demanded a coin of equal intrinsic value. ( 
trade dollar contains 420 grains, an exces: 

74 grains over the standard American dol 

The trade dollar now has a footing in A: 
The working capacity of the Philadelp 

Mint was never so large as now. ‘The gr 

demand for subsidiary coin by the governm 

kept the machines at work fourteen hour 

day during a great part of last year. I 

stated that the establishment is now fu 

equal to any demand that may be made up 
it. Another heavy year’s work is expect 


Reflections. 

Seventh mo. 8th, 187’ 

We gather to the country ‘‘ meeting” pla 
The house is not an ancient structure w 
high backed benches, broad gallery form a 
many divisioned partition, suggestive of 1 
worthies of early provincial times, but 
nevertheless, substantial and commodio 
with Friendly plainness and neatness throu, 
out, a legacy of zeal and excellence of c 
own fathers just passed, almost as a compl 
body, from our midst. ‘The grounds are amy 
with the long comfortable shedding, and 1 
requisite enclosed grave-yard ; the turf th 
greens this receptacle of the dead, fresh a 
soft by the plentiful showers from the gr 
Creator. Birds of the air send forth their g! 
and varied notes of music, sufficient indeed 
charm the listening ear, from the beauti 
shade-trees planted by the hands of the fo 
thoughted generation alluded to: while t 
balmy breezes blow and murmur through t 
leaves with a song of their own, delightfal 
the senses. All nature and this handiwe 
of God is perfect in its kind. Man alone 
lacking: and is this because of his free-agene 
because he will not choose or accept wisdot 
We enter the place of worship, and whe 
are the worshippers? Long benches sta 
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§w aiting occupancy ; few, if any, even half-|this another of the giant exploders was tried, 
}iled with attendants ; some, especially those} which went off by the time Mr. Sutro’s fore- 
ifn the “ fore-part,” designed for the more aged|finger had reached within two or three inches 


lonsistent members or 
ing, entirely vacant. Yet a little band are 
Here, even of those who make no appearance 
if ‘* Friends,” and who are not in member- 
Hhip. What brings this class, and many of 
he apparently nominal members, is a ques- 
ion that often arises, (tenderly acceptable 
though their company be,) seeing there is 
fieldom any other manifestation of concern for 
}he welfare of the immortal part. Whether or 
not it be the call in the secret of the heart to 
noliness partly yielded to, and much stifled 
with such a language as this (to Him who isa 
‘ealous' God and loves only the sacrifice of an 
Andivided heart,) ‘‘ will not this presenting of 
the body be sufficient till the end draws near, 
when I will give my whole attention to these 
hings.” I say, whether or not it be this, is 
not ours to judge, but is a state to deprecate 
and to beware of, and to lend a helping hand 
to, by an example of daily faithfulness, or as 
jotherwise abilitated by Divine grace and au- 
thority. 
| May the stripped number of true worship- 
}pers and burden-bearers, whose heartson these 
casions as well as at other times do bow to 
their heavenly Father under the sense of their 
(responsibility, not be discouraged because of 
their individual feebleness; but with a lively 
sense of their accountability, and of time so 
itransitory, diligently apply themselves to the 
ee instructions supplied according to 
ithe need of every one, that thus, spiritually 
mourished, they “grow up into him in all 
‘things, which is the head, even Christ.” Let 
none waste time and their Master’s “ goods” 
Borough a disconsolate looking at the one or 
the two talents which they may deem them- 
selves entrusted with, but humbly fulfilling 
what diligent spirits will find to do, they will 
know an increase of treasure, and in the end 
experience the blessed answer of acceptance. 


: An Explanation of some Mining Accidents.— 
The Virginia City (Nevada) Enterprise says: 
In view of the recent disastrous discharges of 
‘exploders in the Sutro Tunnel, some interest- 
ing experiments have been instituted by Mr. 
Sutro with a view of ascertaining the cause, 
and more especially to determine whether the 
electricity of the body might not have, in this 
high altitude, something to do with it. 

_ Electric exploders made by different per- 
‘sons were placed in a strong wooden box, 
which again was placed in another box in Mr. 
Sutro’s parlor. This room is covered with a 
heavy Brussels carpet, walking over which 
‘causes the human body to be speedily charged 
with electricity. 
blaster, assisted in the experiments, and held 
the wires, while Mr. Sutro walked round the 
room two or three times with slippers, sliding 
his feet gently over the carpet. After doing 
this he approached the end of one of the wires 
with his fore finger, and instantly a loud re- 
port was heard, the exploder having been ex- 
ploded. 

~ The first experiment was with one of the 
San Francisco Giant Powder Company’s ex- 
ploders. Then one of the Electric Construc- 
tion Company’s was tried, without effecting 
its discharge. Next, one of Geo. M. Mow- 
bray’s, of North Adams, Mass., was used, 
Echich did not go off on the first trial, but did 
the second with a very loud report. 


Mr. Hancock, the chief} 


the officers of the meet-|from the end of the wire. 


Instructions were issued to the miners for 
handling them hereafter, and a sheet iron 
plate was placed in the floor of the exploder 
house, to which is connected a wire reaching 
into the water flowing from the tunnel. The 
men in handling exploders now stand on this 
iron plate, and have instructions to wet their 
boots before entering, and to put on india 
rubber gloves before touching the exploders. 
—Late Paper. 
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MY CHILDHOOD’S HOME. 


The sunbeams rest with a tender light 
On the place of my childhood’s home, 
And smile thro’ the waving boughs as bright, 
As in other days they shone. 
The brooklet’s music is sounding still, 
From the bank where the violets grew, 
It wakes in my heart the olden thrill, 
The spring of my lifetime knew. 


Original. 


But the hand of the stranger trains the vine 
That climbs by the lattice now, 

And decked for other eyes than mine 
Is the fragrant lilac bough. 

The oriole builds his swinging nest, 
In the spot he has chosen long, 

But [ watch no more the flaming breast 
Swell forth with its tide of song. 


The pictures throng on memory’s walls, 
O, home of my early years,— 

Loved voices speak, then the silence falls, 
And mine eyes are dimmed with tears. 

O, orchard blooms that have drifted down 
On forms that are passed away, 

O, path by familiar footsteps worn, 
Ye sadden the heart to-day. 


Here on the porch the moonlight fell, 
Thro’ the peace of the summer night ; 
The evening star o’er yon sunset hill, 
I’ve watched till it sunk from sight ;’ 
Here is the room where the dear home band 
By the winter fireside met, 
Oh! it needeth not th’ enchanter’s wand 
For my vision to greet it yet. 


And here—tread low—for the hand of Time 
Is pressed on the heartstrings now, 
The quivering chords with an anguished chime 
Give forth but a sound of woe, 
That gathers strength as the years roll on, 
And the seasons go and come, 
For here, the soul of our sainted one, 
Went up to her Father’s home. 


Aye, sacred still unto every thought, 
Each spot that her presence blest ; 

Ah! mother dear, there are changes wrought 
In our old loved valley nest. 

Can thy spirit look from its glorious height 
On thy struggling children here, 

Who may only walk by faith, not sight, 
And who miss thy guide and cheer? 


We have passed beyond that roof tree’s shade ; 
Life’s noonday of toil is ours, 

But as thou taught us still we strive 
To cherish its wayside flowers ; 

And though at times our hearts may yearn 
For some beautiful moment o’er, 

And unto the dear old homestead turn, 
With longing intense and sore, 


Yet we feel that a wiser Hand than ours, 
Hath guided and planned our way, 

Poured blessings down in th’ richest showers, 
And taken but to repay ; 

And we mourn no more the vanished past, 
But treasure it sweet and pure, 

To be held as a gracious memory, fast, 
While reason and time endure. 


——___< 


As a wise child maketh a happy father, so 


After|a wise father maketh a happy child. 


Selected. 
The Wonders of the Southern Seas, 

In a lecture to workingmen, at Glasgow, 
Sir Wyville Thomson described some of the 
strange things he saw during the voyage of 
the Challenger. He said the 16 or 17 families 
who reside on the island of Tristan d’Arcunha, 
which is about half way between the Cape of 
Good Hope and Cape Horn, have suffered so 
much from violent gales, that they now build 
their cottages of blocks of stone—a sort of 
soft voleanic tufa—of four or five feet square, 
in order to enable them to withstand these 
storms. The wind was sometimes so violent 
that these blocks, when being brought down 
from the quarry, were lifted bodily by the 
wind. As there was no mortar on the island, 
all the stones were dovetailed into each other, 
and it was curious to see the people building 
these cottages. Very frequently wrecks oc- 
curred on the island, and.a number of large 
spars were picked up on the shore as the re- 
mains of lost vessels. They got two or three 
of these spars, and, laying them up against the 
wall at a low angle, had them carefully greas- 
ed, and, by a method which was known to 
have been used in Assyria and ancient Kgypt, 
they gradually moved on rollers and slid up 
these blocks to the top of the wall, when they 
were fixed in their places. Tristan d’Acunha 
is one of a little group of three islands, one 
of which is called Nightingale Island. It was 
covered with tussack grass seven, eight, or 
nine feet in height; and from the top of these 
tussacks, grass sprang about an inch and a 
half in height. The tussack grass became 
matted so as to form a very dense jungle, 
through which it was difficult to crush. Long 
avenues ran between the tussacks, covered 
with slippery wet clay, and on the ground 
were multitudes of penguins. These birds 
had millions of nests under the long grass. 
It was impossible to pass a single yard along 
these avenues without crushing the young 
birds or the nests, while the old penguins 
all around made the most frightful din, and 
jagged the legs of the traveller, their long 
sharp beaks drawing blood at every stroke. 

These penguins were a most extraordinary 
sight. They were perfectly tame, in the first 
place, because they did not know any reason 
for fear from proximity to man; and, secondly, 
because they had really no means of escape. 
They stood from 1} to 2} feetin height. Their 
nests were little flat clay erections, about two 
inches in height. The bird laid one, some- 
times two eggs, and to hatch them it sat on 
the nest upright. It was a singular sight to 


'see the birds sitting on their eggs in the space 


between the tussacks. Some six or eight 
acres were covered with them. At certain 
times, perhaps, a thousand of these penguins 
would come out from the various lanes and 
walk down to thesea. Whenever they get to 
the water they threw themselves down and 
squattled into it. The moment they were in 
the water they acted justas if they were fishes. 
The gray groove in their backs was occasion- 
ally seen above the surface, but it was scarcely 

ossible to imagine they were birds—they 
looked just like gray mullets. Having fished 
for a while, they returned to their nests by a 
regular path, which was beaten as flat asa 
sheep walk. The whole was carried out by 
a regular system, the birds going to the sea 
by one path and returning by another. Some- 
times they would stand and have a talk for a 
while, apparently a regular chattering going 
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on; thén all of a sudden they would stand at 
attention, and each proceed to its particular 
nest. 

In September, 1874, the expedition visited 
Arra, and the lecturer went on shore at a 
curious town called Dobbo, where the woods 
in the neighborhood are filled with flocks 
of the great bird of paradise—an exqui- 
sitely beautiful creature, the hunting of which 
is the principal occupation of the inhabitants 
of Arru. This bird has a most magnificent 
plume of feathers, of a delicate yellow color, 
coming out from under the wings, and fall- 
ing over the back like a jet of water. The 
breast was a brilliant emerald green, and the 
body a beautiful yellow. These birds were 
much admired by the semi-savage tribes, and 
fetched large prices. They were about the 
size of a small pigeon, and had a voice not 
very unlike the jackdaw—in fact, they were 
allied to the crows. They were restless, pe- 
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ered itself up and sat down upon the nest 
again, as if the eggs were still there. It 
looked, indeed, a very stupid bird. It was, 
however, totally different when it got into the 
air. It had considerable difficulty in rising. 
{t moved along a little way, and made severai 
attempts before it succeeded. if it could get 
to a rising hummock where it could throw 
itself off it was all right, as it got the air un- 
der the wings, and then it began to rise. The 
moment it soared into the air it was a per- 
fectly different creature. The wings could 
not be seen to move as they soared about in 
the most graceful and beautiful curves. On 
coming down near its nest it made an attempt 
once or twice, and ultimately, as if losing all 
control of itself, tumbled down head foremost, 
and it was some time before it could gather 
itself together again and get its wings all 
right. In the Island of Marion there were 
also the penguins, and mixing with these 


culiar birds, and flew about the branches of| penguins was another little bird, something 


great trees. They were constantly chatter- 
ing, but being much hunted they were very 
wary, and it was difficult to get them shot. 
The natives had a peculiar way of killing 
them. They went up into the boughs of a 
tree which the birds were known to frequent, 
and, collecting a number of the branches, they 
concealed themselves so that they could scarce- 
ly beseen ; then, when a flock came, they pick- 
ed off the birds with arrows with blunt heads. 
These arrows were of course quite noiseless. 
The bird was simply paralysed and fell, and 
in that way the natives sometimes got a large 
number of the flock, 

Of the people of New Guinea, the lecturer 
. said the men were all perfectly black, and had 


their hair dressed in the height of the fashion of 


New Guinea. It stood far out from the head, 
and was finely and delicately frizzled, and 
dressed in a peculiar way into an irregular 
mop, into which they had stuck six or eight 
feathers about one and a half or two feet long. 
These were made up of several feathers—per- 
haps a black one and then a white one, and 
soon. Besides that, a great number of them 
wore a wreath of hibiscus bloom, of the 
brightest scarlet, on the hair. Many of them 
had a couple of boar’s teeth through their 
noses. They had also a band worked in some 
way over their bodies, and into it, just at the 
shoulder, was stuck a branch of plant, which 
had a narrow leaf of a pale green color, mot- 
tled with white. These leaves were from one 
and a half to two feet long, and were so placed 
behind the shoulder as to give the appearance 
of a wing. They had also generally a large 
breastplate hung round their neck, and it was 
ornamented with a scarlet color. Otherwise 
they had no clothes whatever, anything in the 
way of covering being simply for the purpose 
of ornament. 


At Marion Island, in the neighborhood of 


Kerguelan Island, the naturalist found the 
albatrosses sitting on their nests. They want- 
ed to get a number of the eggs of these 
birds, and when they landed and went among 
them the birds remained quietly on their 
nests. When the members of the expedi- 
tion went nearer to them they began to clat- 
ter with their beaks, and now and them gave 
a squall. They never offered to rise, and the 
only way to get the eggs was to get a stick, 
put it under the neck of the albatross, and 
shove off the bird, which fell sprawling on 
the ground beside the nest. The egg was 
then abstracted, and the bird gradually gath- 


like the fan-tailed pigeon. These went always 
in pairs, and fed upon the eggs of the penguin. 
When they were bent on feeding, one would 
go on each side of the penguin sitting on its 
egg, and while one engaged the large bird’s 
attention and caused it to rise off the nest to 
give it a peck as if for its impertinence, the 
other one tilted out the egg, and it was off 
and away before the penguin, which seemed 
rather a slow bird, realized the loss it had 
sustained, 


For ‘‘The Friend.” 
On the Inconsistency of Christians with Christianity. 


Under the above caption, Hannah More, 
writing on the subject of sudden conversions, 
forcibly raises a warning voice against much 
reliance being placed on any symptoms of 
change in an individual unless a radical 
change of the heart and life underlie the 
whole, as a ‘‘ transformed” interior mutation 
of the whole man. The consistent, godly life 
and conversation, wrought through submis- 
sion to the thoroughly cleansing baptism of 
Christ, and obedience to the power of His 
Holy Spirit revealed in the soul, is what is 
needed; because the inward cleansing, or 
purity of heart and thought in the sight of 
the Omniscient, is that alone which can pro- 
duce purity of life and conduct in His sight 
or in the sight of our fellow men. None 
can convert themselves, neither purify them- 
selves. The whole work from its beginning 
to the end consists in our faithfully co oper- 
ating with the leaven of the kingdom within 
us—the saving grace of the Lord Jesus; fully 
appreciating the testimony of our holy Head 
through His prophet: ‘‘Not by might, nor 
by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of 
hosts.” 

That this conversion, for the most part, is 
a gradual work, is clearly set forth in the 
words of the Saviour: “ First the blade, then 
the ear; after that the full corn in the ear.” 
And that it was considered a progressive 
transformation by the apostle Paul, is proved 
by his speaking of the renewing of the inward 
man “day by day.” And again to the Philip- 
pians he writes: “Work out your salvation 
with fear and trembling,” &. Does not “ work 
out” signify continuous labor? And does not 
other language of Paul, viz., ‘‘ Patient waiting 
for Christ,” and “ Patient continuance in well- 
doing,” represent that the work of salvation 
is not, as H. More sets forth, “so slight, so 


rapid,” so smooth and easily obtained salva 
tion ? 

While no one should be discouraged, know 
ing that the Saviour died for all, and that He 
loves and enlightens all, bestowing a portio 
of his Holy Spirit upon all, in order that 
‘« whosoever will” may come unto Him and 
drink of living water so as never to thirst. 
yet, at the same time, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we yield ourselves to His dis- 
cipline; that we co-operate with His grace; 
that we walk worthy of the vocation where- 
with we are called; that we bow to Christ’s 
yoke and allow Him so to work in us, as that 
the fruit of righteousness, which is peace, may 
be wrought ; and we, through power from on 
high, become washed, sanctified, and justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of our God unto new creatures in Him. 
The subjoined essay of H. M.’s is suggestive 
to these ends, viz: 

‘Better men than many who now reckon 
themselves good, entertained doubts of theit 
own state, and could not rest till they came 
to something like decision on this momentous 
question. Is then that sober inquiry, which 
was in them the truest mark of prudence, now 
to be treated as a needless scrupulosity, if not 
as an evidence of an unsound mind? Are the 
doctrines of the gospel on which they be. 
stowed so much thought and labor unworthy 
of yours? Is that which was to them so seri 
ous a concern as to demand a combination 0: 
their best faculties and their most fervent en 
deavors, become s0 easy as to be compre 
hended at a glance, and adopted in a moment’ 
Are the difficulties, which cost them so muck 
reflection, prayer, and self denial, miraculously 
removed, and made smooth for you? Ar 
things so altered, that while they worked ou 
their salvation with fear and trembling, you 
are secure of an easy, indolent, almost unso. 
licited salvation? Are corrupt human nature 
and the requisitions of the gospel now so sud 
denly accommodated to each other? Are sir 
and safety grown so congruous? Is it be 
come so natural to fallen creatures to be re 
conciled to God and goodness, without tha‘ 
long and serious process which was onc 
thought so indispensable to its accomplish 
ment? Is that superinduced principle whick 
the most acute nation in the world accounte 
‘foolishness,’ and the most perverse people ¢ 
‘stumbling-block,’ become to you so easy 0 
apprehension, so accessible to your reach, s 
facilitated to your corruptions, so certain 0 
attainment, as to supercede the labor of ex 
amination, as to be acquired without th 
trouble of pursuit ? If to you the end is mad 
sure, with the utter ignorance of the way 
and a general neglect of the means; if yor 
find that path clear which they found intri 
cate; if you obtain, without seeking, that 
surance, by the bare promise of which the 
were supported; if all this be really yo 
happy case, it must have been achieved 
some power which has not been before 
vealed, by some miracle which neither 
Old nor the New Testament has either reco 
ed or predicted. _ 

You would do well, then, to enq 
whether there has been any change effe 
in the requisitions of Christianity, any d 
tions made in its demands, any facilities 
troduced into its scheme, any revelations 
which the old impediments have been 
moved, and a shorter cut to heaven ¢ 
out? Consult some real Christians of y« 
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equaintance ; enquire if they, despising and|place, which our hearts can unite with and/This makes a pit in the swamp. 


orsaking the good old way, found repentance,}/encourage. Although weakness is often our 
ardon, holiness, victory over the world, and|portion, yet blessed be that Holy Arm of 
.eceptance with God, so slight, so rapid, yet| Power which we have found to be near for 


0 certain a thing? Ask if they became 
Ybristians by chance or by inheritance, if 
hey were renewed in the spirit of their minds, 
yy the mere form of baptism? Inquire if 
heir entrance into a religious life cost them 
0 sacrifice, if their attainments were acci- 
ental, if they maintained the ground once 
ained without effort, if they improved it 
vithout prayer, if they were established in it 
vithout Divine assistance ? 

The truth is, the persons in question either 
o not think the defect of faith a fundamental 
rror, or they suppose they believe where 
hey do not. When this last is the case, they 
28st satisfied in their mistake ; for people do 
ot seek to extricate themselves from a doubt 
1 which they do not feel entangled. It is, 
owever, practical unbelief, which quenches 
1e vital flame of virtue.” 


For “The Friend,” 


Philip and Rachel Price, 


In the 7th month, 1801, Rachel Price joined 
arah Newlin in a visit to the meetings and 
smilies of Friends in the Southern Quarter, 
i Delaware and the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
nd. Discouragement attended her outset. 
o a letter to her husband, she says, “My 
‘ind was very much tried and borne down 
ith the prospect of being so long separated 
om thee and our dear children, and remained 
-until I came to Duck Creek Meeting, where 
felt almost ready to shrink and turn about 
mewards, when this language was lovingly 
resented to my mind—‘ Thy Maker shall be 
"y husband’—which proved a real consola- 
on to my poor lost mind. Oh, may it be 
'y greatest concern to endeavor to keep low, 
id experience my own will brought into 
bjection, and thereby experience His divine 
esence to be near, for verily without Him 
® can do nothing as we ought to do, and 
ayest thou find Him to be thy support and 
lay in my absence, and may His holy arm 
round about and preserve our tender off- 
ring from harm.” And of later date, “The 
ought of being detained so long from home 
emed almost more than my nature could bear, 
* yet I believe that there is no cause of dis- 
ay, as the service seems to be owned by the 
ster.” “My dearchildren, you may be ready 
‘conclude that my love for you is not very 
gat, or I could not leave you so long: but 
‘me tell you that I never felt the tender 
‘8 of nature more forcibly, than since my 
sence from you.. How often has my mind 
£n raised in secretsupplication to the Father 
d Fountain of all our blessings, that He 

be pleased to preserve you as in the 
flow of his Divine hand; yea, oftener than 
* returning morning.” And again—“ Al- 
ough I feel very much tried at times on ac- 
ant of my being so long separated from my 
eared connexions, whom I feel increasingly 
wr to me in my absence, yet am I favoured 
experience my mind so strengthened and 
»yported through the various dispensations 
iave had to pass through, as to induce me 
believe that 1 am in my place in thus giving 

Although we feel ourselves poor weak 
gs, to be thus engaged and often have to 
down unto suffering, as I believe, with the 
1, which lies low and oppressed in many 
8, yet we find a little remnant in every 


our help in the needful time of trial.” 

She received in response from her husband 
this encouragement :—“ Although thy com- 
pany thou knows would be very desirable at 
home, I hope thou wilt be favoured to be easy 
about us until thy mind is at full liberty to re- 
turn with peace. I have been so far much pre- 
served in the patience, beyond what I expected, 
and I hope I| shall be favoured so to continue 
until the right time for thee to return.” * * 
“Let us be content to drink the cup that is 
allotted us, if we are persuaded it is the will of 
the Great Master, however trying, as the alone 
way to peace of mind. I hope thou art faith- 
fully given up to do thy part of the work, not 
looking too much at thy own littleness, re- 
membering that from those that had not great 
offerings to make, a turtle dove or young 
pigeons were accepted.” Similar encourage- 
ment is repeated in later letters. ‘Having 
set thy hand to the work it will not do to look 
back, otherwise thou wilt lose the reward 
which I believe those are favored to experience 
who are faithfully given up to do in true sin- 
cerity of heart. ‘he work in which you are en- 
gaged, I have no doubt, is great and arduous, 
and thou art often looking to thy own weak- 
ness and inability, but I trust that He that 
has required this at your hands will preserve 
and carry you through every trial and dis- 
couraging prospect. * * Then, I trust, thy 
peace will flow as a river, and His living pre- 
sence be felt to dispel the gloomy clouds which 
have often gathered and been ready to break 
over thy head, and overwhelm as in the deep.” 
Further letters acknowledged the kindness of 
Friends visited, and that the service of the 
travellers “was all to pretty good satisfac- 
tion,” “strength being mercifully given to re- 
lieve their minds.” 

Sarah Newlin returned home apparently 
well, but with the seeds of disease in her sys 
tem, as on the day after her arrival she was 
attacked with bilious fever. P. and R. Price 
hastened to her, found her in a sweet and sub- 
missive state of mind: she declared her work 
was done, and after severe bodily suffering, 
within a week of her return, departed this 
life. 


The Cedar Mines of New Jersey.—Among 
the productions of Cape May County are the 
“cedar mines’—swamps in which are buried 
large trees of the white cedar, eupressus thyoi- 
des of the botanists. These mines contain 
trees buried to a depth of varying from three 
to ten feet, the one across the other, and 
there is abundant evidence that they are the 
growth of different successive forests. In 
these very swamps forests of the same trees 
are now growing. The miners thrust an iron 
rod into the soft mud, over which often the 
water lies. In striking a buried tree the work- 
man will by several soundings, tell how it lies, 
which is its root end, and how thick itis. He 
then manages to get a chip of the tree, and 
by its smell determines at once whether it is 
worth the labor of mining, that is, whether 
the tree be a windfall ora breakdown. If a 
breakdown, it is so because it was decayed 
when sianding; if a windfall, the tree fell while 
sound, and has been preserved by the anti- 
septic nature of the peat marsh in which it 


is buried. The soft earth is then removed. | 


ie 


Into this the 
water soon flows, and fills it up. ‘lhe saw is 
now introduced, and at regular intervals a cut 
is made through the tree, when the log floats 
to the surface. The log of a sound tree will 
turn over when it floats up, the lower side 
thus becoming uppermost. Trees are some- 
time obtained which will yield 10,000 shingles, 
worth $20 per thousand. A layer of such 
trees is found covered by another layer, and 
these again by another, and even a third, while 
living trees may still be growing over all.— 
Late Paper. 
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The serious disturbances of the public peace 
which have occurred latterly in several places 
in our country, in connection with the men 
employed on railroad trains, have naturally 
given rise to thoughtfulness on the part of 
the reflecting portion of the community, not 
only respecting the grave consequences which 
have followed and may yet ensue in regard 
to the temporal prosperity of the nation, but 
also as indicating the low standard of morality, 
and indeed the entire absence of religious re- 
straint which exists in a large element of our 
population. The provocation to riotous at- 
tacks on the property of the railroad com- 
panies by the striking employees would seem 
to have been of the most insignificant charac- 
ter; and the facts developed since indicate 
that the burning of property and plunder of 
provisions and goods from the railroad trains 
was largely done by people who had no-eon- 
nection with the service of the companies. 

These outbreaks of lawless wickedness but 
too plainly prove, that hidden under the sur- 
face of civil society the fires of ungoverned 
passion are constantly smouldering, ready to 
burst forth into lurid flame whenever the bars 
and bolts of the strong arm of the law are 
momentarily withdrawn; and that the scrip- 
ture declaration is still true, that ‘‘the heart 
is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked: who can know it?” Our Lord, who 
isstyled “the Prince of the kings of the earth,” 
has commanded His followers to pray that 
His kingdom may come, His will be done in 
earth as it is in heaven; and one of bis in- 
spired apostles indicates his sense of the duty 
of Christian men and women under such cir- 
cumstances in these words: ‘‘I exhort, there- 
fore, that first of all, supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, and giving of thanks be made 
for all men ; for kings, and for all that are in 
authority; that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life, in all godliness and honesty. 
For this is good and acceptable in the sight 
of God our Saviour, who will have all men to 
be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of 
the truth.” * * * ‘I will therefore that 
men pray everywhere, lifting up holy hands, 
without wrath and doubting.” 1 Tim. ii. 
Alas, how far is the blessed kingdom of Christ 
from being yet come, and His righteous gov- 
ernment from being set up in the hearts of 
many professing Christian people! What, 
then, is the obvious duty of those who truly 
have the witness in themselves, that to them 
“the Son of God has come and hath given 
them an understanding that they may know 
Him that is true?” Is it not to retire into 
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the secret place of the Most High, where they 
may abide under the shadow of the Almighty, 
and there seek for the spirit of grace and sup- 
plication, first, that the altar of their own 
souls may be sprinkled with the sanctifying 
blood which prepares for a pure offering, and 
to have the love of Christ shed abroad in their 
hearts, in whose name they may intercede for 
“all men,” that they may submit themselves 
to the transforming power of Divine grace, 
and permit the “ Prince of Peace” to establish 
His heavenly kingdom within them? 

There is indeed a loud call for us all to hum- 
ble ourselves under the mighty hand of God, 
andinvoke His mercy, lest we as a nation be cut 
off in our sins. The late war of the rebellion, 
and its consequences; the depression of almost 
every industrial pursuit, the derangement of 
the circulating medium, the enforced idleness, 
bankruptcy and pauperism of so large a por- 
tion of our population in the midst of abun- 
dant crops, a land teeming with mineral 
wealth, and all the natural resources neces- 
sary for the support and comfort of man, speak 
plainly of the warning judgments of God, on 
account of the corruption in high places, the 
drunkenness, pollution and crime that abound 
throughout the land, and the pride, covetous- 
ness and forgetfulness of their Creator which 
are so prevalent even among those who do not 
come under the condemnation of the civil law. 
“Ten righteous would have saved a city once,” 
and the true followers of Christ have been 
declared by Him to be the salt of the earth. 
Let no presumption or self righteousness how- 
ever lead any who have known the humbling 
power of the cross, and have tasted of the hea- 
venly gift, and have been made partakers of 
the Holy Ghost, to think more highly of them- 
selves than they ought to think, and thus lose 
their preserving savor, and be cast out and 
trodden under foot of men. The exhortation 


of Edward Burrough to his brethren in a time 
of tumult and agitation in the year 1660, may 
perhaps be fitly revived now. “Oh Friends? 
our kingdom and victory are not of this world, 
nor earthly, but from above and spiritual ; 
wherein we have peace and comfort, endless 
and everlasting, which the world knows not 
of. Isay unto you all that know these things, 
live in the peace, the victory and kingdom 
which is invisible, and mind the things as your 
greatest treasure that pertain to that king- 
dom, even the weighty matters of it which 
are infinite and eternal, and that every one 
of you may feel and enjoy a portion in that 
kingdom. It is precious for a people to be 
subjects of the heavenly kingdom, and for a 
man to have an assurance of life and peace in 
God; to be an heir of that kingdom that 
fadeth not away, and to have his name writ- 
ten in the record of life. Blessed is every one 
whose hope and confidence, and peace and as- 
surance are in the living God, and whose soul 
resteth under the government of the Al- 
mighty, and who knows Him to be Judge, 
King, and Lawgiver in all things.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—A strike of the firemen and brakes- 
men of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which began 
on the 18th inst., has spread to the trunk lines of the 
States of Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania; with serious indications that it will extend to 
other roads also, The governors of these States have 
called out the military for the suppression of the vio- 
lence, threats of killing, and other unlawful means, by 
which the strikers, joined by large numbers of rioters, 
have endeavored to accomplish their designs. The 
most serious conflict which has thus far marked this 
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disgraceful outbreak, took place at Pittsburg on the 22d 
inst., in which it is reported 29 persons were killed, 
and many more wounded. The rioters fired the Penn- 
sylvania depot, storehouses, roundhouses, locomotives 
and cars. The Union depot, Pittsburg, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis Railroad freight depot, Pan Handle Railroad 
engine house, freight depot of Adams’ Express Oo., a 
large grain elevator, with 125 first class locomotives be- 
longing to the Penna. Railroad, were burned. The 
loss of property is estimated at nearly $4,000,000. 

Forest fires, caused by long drought, and fanned by 
high winds, have raged for several days near Fort Fair- 
field, Maine. Large areas of timber land have been 
burned over, and many bridges destroyed. 

A tornado struck Elizabeth, N. J., on the night of the 
19th, doing great damage in a track not more than 300 
feet wide. 

A convention in the interests of Southern mail facili- 
ties, is appointed to meet at Fortress Monroe ; 200 dele- 
gates from all parts of the South, and the President 
and members of the cabinet are expected to be present. 

During three days the demand upon the Post Office 
department for postal cards reached the unprecedented 
number, for that time, of 7,000,000. 

California sent abroad 301 cargoes of wheat and flour 
during the year ending 6th mo. 30th, valued at $18,- 
427,500. The State has 3,800,000 fruit trees and 35,- 
000,000 grape vines, and harvests from 300,000,000 to 
500,000,000 pounds of fruit yearly. This produces a 
large surplus, and foreign trade follows as a matter of 
course. 

Specimens of silver ore taken from the Cerro de Pasco 
mines in Peru, show that the submerged portion of the 
mountain is very rich, and a rough estimate shows that 
a body of ore will be exposed by the tunnel which 
Henry Meiggs is to build, worth from $300,000,000 to 
$500,000,000. These mines have laid under water for 
fifty years, and are scarcely known to the present gen- 
eration, though they had been worked for 250 years, 
when the miners had to stop on account of water. 

The number of interments in this city for the week 
ending at noon on the 21st, was 438. Of this number 
150 were adults, 288 children—188 of whom were 
under one year of age. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 2lst inst. American gold, 105%. United States 
6’s, 1881, 1124; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 107; do. 1867, 109; 
do. 1868, 112; new 6’s, 1113; new 43 per cents, reg. 
109. ‘ 

Cotton.—Middlings sold in lots at 12} a 123 cts. per 
lb. for upland and New Orleans. Petroleam—crude 
at 104 cts. in bbls., and standard white at 14 cts., for 
export, and 18 a 19 cts. per gallon for home consump- 
tion. 

Flour.—Sales of 1900 bbls. ; Minnesota extra family, 
good and choice, at $8 a $8.50; fancy, $8.874 a $9.00 ; 
Pennsylvania do. do., $9 a $9.25; faney, $9.50; very 
fancy, $10. Rye flour steady at $4.00. 

Grain—Wheat arriving freely and meets a fair de- 
mand, Sales of 8700 bushels; Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land and Virginia, good and prime red and amber at 
$1.55 a $1.60 ; some Penna. at $1.52 a $1.58. Rye dull 
at 70 cts. for western, and 76 a 78 cts. for Pennsylvania. 
Corn is unsettled and higher—sales at 65 cts. Outs are 
firmer—sales of 9000 bushels at 43 a 45 ets. 

Average price of hay during the week has been: 
prime timothy $1.25 to $1.35 per 100 lbs.; mixed and 
new, 60 cts. to $1.00. Straw, 60 to 70 cts. per 100 Ibs. 

Forrergn.—London.—The yearly review of trade, 
issued by the British Customs Commissioners, shows 
that the United States has resumed the position of the 
chief source of cotton supply, much to the detriment of 
India which sent 956,000 ewt less in 1876 than in 1875. 

The whale boat New Bedford, which made the daring 
voyage across the Atlantic, arrived at Mount’s Bay, 
Cornwall, on the night of the 21st inst. 

Some idea of the value of the oldest printed books 
may be formed from the fact that the contributions to 
the Caxton Exhibition sent from Earl Spencer’s Al- 
thorpe Library alone have been insured for £55,000. 

The new German University established at Stras- 
bourg has about seven hundred students, those of the- 
ology being the fewest, numbering 40, there are 170 in 
medicine, and a still larger number in philosophy. 

A telegram received from the consul at Galatz states 
that four vessels, containing about 260 cubic yards of 
stone, have been sunk by the Russians in the Sulina 
branch of the Danube, a mile and a half below the up- 
per entrance. About 5000 cubie yards of additional 
stones have been thrown on the top of these vessels, 
pe the depth of water in the channel reduced to four 

eet. 

The number of personsstill receiving gratuitous relief 
in India is over 1,250,000. 


The Savoyards now realize they had more freede 
under the Sardinian monarchy, than they can expé 
to have under the French Republic. The new prefe 
are employing the most arbitrary means to counteré 
the influence of the local Republicans. 

It is said the Spanish authorities are preparing 
send 25,000 men to Cuba to fill the gaps caused | 
disease and death. The Ministers propose to raise t 
necessary funds to forward these re-enforcements | 
another appeal to the association of the ‘planters a1 
financiers who furnished the advance for those sent 
year ago. 

The Treasury Department is informed by the depa 
ment of State that the Government of Spain has adopt 
the Moorsome system in the admeasurement of t 
merchant vessels of that country, and is willing to ada 
the vessels of the United States, which are admeasur 
upon that system, into Spanish ports and the ports 
Cuba, accepting the tonnage expressed in the certifica 
of registry of American vessels, as the tonnage of su 
vessels, provided a similar courtesy is extended 
Spanish vessels in ports of the United States. 

Alpine tourists will this year have an opportuni 
of observing a new and unprecedented phenomena. 
the neighborhood of the small town of Bourg St. Mz 
rice is a mountain called by the people of the count 
the “Bee Rouge.” It is connected with the outlyi 
spurs of the Little St. Bernard, and is 7,500 feet abo 
the sea level. This mountain is at the present momée 
tumbling to pieces. For three weeks past the bloc 
of solid stone of which it is, as it were, built up, ha 
been crumbling away, and the whole side of the mot 
tain appears to be in course of pouring itself down it 
the plain. The scene is described by a member of t 
French Alpine Club as magnificent in the extrer 
The boulders which detach themselves are often of i 
mense size, and they leap down a steep slope at an « 
tremely rapid pace, crushing literally to matchwe 
the trees and saplings which they encounter. T 
noise made by the descending masses resembles di 
and distant peals of thunder. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT GERMANTOWN. 


A well qualified woman teacher is wanted for 
Primary Department of this school. Preference y 
be given to one who has had the benefit of a thorot 
course of normal training. Apply to : 

Jane E. Mason, School Lane and Wayne St. 
Margaret W. Jenkins, Coulter St., near Way 
Elizabeth W. Cope, Haines St., Germantown 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A well qualified teacher of the Latin and Gr 
languages, will be wanted at the opening of the n 
session, 10th mo. 29th. Apply to 

Joseph Passmore, Goshenville, Chester Co., | 
John E. Carter, 624 South 24th St., Philada, 
or Wm. Evans, 252 South Front St., ac 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelph 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wor 
tneton, M. D. ( 
Applications for the Admission of Patients maj 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boag 
Managers. 
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Diep, at his residence in Clinton, Dutchess Co., N. 
on the 30th of 3d mo. 1877, Wr~ir1am D. GRIFF 
aged 53 years, a member of Stanford Monthly Mee 
Though feeling that he had much to make life 
able, and the thoughts of being separated from 
family were for a time very painful; yet he was 
abled, through the power of Divine Grace, to resig 
of earth with much cheerfulness, and to rejoice 
assurance of pardon and acceptance. He ofter 
pressed feelings of deep thankfulness for the many 
ward comforts by which he was surrounded, but 
of all for the comforting presence of the Holy § 
with which he was greatly favored, saying: “ All 
have it if they will ask for it. What should I dow 
out it at such a time as this. Blessed be the 
the Lord, if we ask Him for help and strength 
be with us. I have asked a great deal, an 
great deal.” Thus depending wholly on the 
God, through Christ Jesus the holy Redeemer, he 
sustained in peaceful calmness through a long seat 
weakness, and passed gently away, leaving ac 
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